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Week Ending Friday, August 3, 1984 


1984 Summer Olympic Games 





Radio Address to the Nation. July 28, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 

There are many serious things that will 
occupy our attention in the coming weeks 
and in the fall, but today I find my thoughts 
turning away from politics to something 
equally important, but happy, too. 

Eleven weeks ago, I greeted the Olympic 
torch when it was carried to the White 
House by a young man, a fine young athlete 
who had carried it high for almost a mile. 
Today the torch arrives in Los Angeles, and 
I’m thinking of what a journey it knew, and 
what a country it traveled through. 

The journey started in the East, in Man- 
hattan, in front of the United Nations. From 
there it arced South and West, and passed 
from person to person in a marvelous relay. 
It was carried by former Olympians and 
handicapped kids, by elderly women and 
young athletes bright with the speed of 
youth. 

They held the torch high and passed the 
flame on to one another. They took it up 
hills and through lonely towns in the dark- 
ness, along gray highways at twilight and 
through bright towns at noon. They carried 
it past the malls and the airports, through 
the suburbs and cities, up the hills of steel 
towns, and along the flat routes of Ameri- 
ca’s heartland. They carried it through the 
gathering heat of the West in early 
summer, and they took it to Los Angeles, 
where today the torch lights the Olympic 
flame and the games begin. 

Everywhere the torch went people came 
out of their homes and poured into the 
streets to cheer and wave the flag and urge 
the runners on. This outpouring reflected, I 
think, the new patriotism that has swept 
our land. 

So much of that new spirit involves our 
young people. It’s seemed to me for some 
time now that there’s a spirit of renewal 
among the young. It’s as if they understand 


the future is great and huge and waiting for 
them. They seem to know once again that 
America is worth loving, worth caring 
about. They seem to take a quiet pride in 
all this nation was and is; they show a hap- 
piness with our country that’s wonderful to 
see. 

I think we can hear and discern in their 
music these days, certainly more than in 
the past, an optimism and a feeling of affec- 
tion for our nation. 

And there are the young people who will 
represent America in the games them- 
selves. They too show a marvelous spirit. 
They represent our country not in some 
kind of narrow, nationalist sense, but in a 
wider sense: They reflect the things we 
taught them about human conduct and 
human effort—all the good things they 
learned on the playing fields and at the 
gym, on the city streets and in the play- 
grounds of America. In those places they 
learned that the pursuit of excellence is a 
fine thing’ in and of itself, and the elusive 
pursuit of perfection is one of the things 
that makes man human. They learned that 
you play by the rules, with a sense of fair- 
ness and generosity, that you don’t cheat, 
and that you.take both victory and defeat 
with the same kind of grace and dignity. 

Our young athletes deserve great credit. 
They were born with great gifts—God 
blessed them with the physical talent that 
made it possible for them to compete in 
sports. But after that—after the original 
gift—after that it was all effort. 

To become champions they had to work 
hard, with discipline and desire and no 
small amount of tenacity. What they are 
and what they’ve done gives us a lift. It’s 
always inspiring when we see young men 
and women try to resist gravity, to fight 
fatigue, to, in the words of the first astro- 
nauts, push out the edge of the envelope— 
push out of the things that hold us down 
and push on to new possibilities, new 
records. 
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Today it begins, and our athletes are 
ready. They will stand there, over the next 
few days; they'll poise themselves on the 
blocks, stand at the edge of the diving 
board, or stand with their toes on the line 
and wait for the shot to go—and they'll 
know they’re not alone. They'll hear the 
roar of the crowds, the great substantial 
cheer of the crowds, and—who knows?—if 
they listen close, maybe they'll hear the 
sound of Jesse Owens cheering, Babe Di- 
drikson and Jim Thorpe, maybe they’ll hear 
the cheers of all the young American ath- 
letes who once stood on the blocks waiting 
for the race to begin. Our young people are 
running for their country, running for 
greatness, for achievement, for that moving 
thing in man that makes him push on to the 
impossible. 

The torch is passed; the games begin; the 
23d Olympiad of the modern era commenc- 
es. And as it does, just for a moment, we 
think of the words of the psalms. “This is 
the day which the Lord has made; Let us 
rejoice and be glad... .” 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President recorded his remarks in 


the Map Room at the White House for 
broadcast at 12:06 p.m. 


1984 Summer Olympic Games 





Remarks to the U.S. Olympic Athletes in Los 
Angeles, CA. July 28, 1984 





Well, thank you, Bill Simon. This is a gen- 
uine pleasure for me and for Nancy. We've 
been avid sports fans, and I have been all 
my life. And to be with you here, the men 
and women who will be wearing our colors 
in the 23d Olympiad of the modern games 
is a memory I know we’re going to cherish. 

I'm certain that you'll remember these 
games as the highlight of your life as well— 
and not just the games. You've been pre- 
paring for this competition for many years. 
You know better than most it isn’t just the 
will to win that counts; it’s the will to pre- 
pare to win. And from what I see here, 
we're ready. 
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I see some familiar faces. I’ve enjoyed 
following your progress. When I visited you 
at the Olympic Training Center in Colora- 
do Springs a while back, you all gave me an 
official warmup suit. I’ve been using it just 
before meeting certain Members of the 
Congress. [Laughter] I also received a little 
gift from our ice hockey team—a hockey 
puck inscribed, “The puck stops here.” 
[Laughter] Believe me, I’ve put that one to 
good use, too. 

I want you to know just how proud all of 
us are to have you representing us. And 
when you see us out on the stands waving 
Old Glory, you know that we’re waving it 
for you. 

The same spirit is evident all across this 
land. Back in the middle of May, I met the 
official Olympic torch carrier at the White 
House. As that flame has made its way 
across America, it’s been greeted with 
cheers, accolades, and flags, by young and 
old, Americans of every race and religion. 

Journalists have described and analyzed 
this outpouring of unity and positive feel- 
ing. They also noted that this year’s Fourth 
of July celebrations were extraordinarily 
joyous occasions. There is a new patriotism 
spreading across our country. It’s an affec- 
tion for our way of life, expressed by people 
who represent the width and breadth of our 
culturally diverse society. And the new pa- 
triotism is not a negative force that ex- 
cludes, but a positive force, an attitude 
toward those things that are fundamental to 
America, that draws together our freedom, 
our decency, our sense of fair play as a 
people. 

In so many ways, you represent this new 
spirit. I know I speak for all your fellow 
citizens—no matter what political persua- 
sion, no matter what race or religion, no 
matter if poor, middle class, or affluent— 
when I tell you that you are our team. And 
each and every one of you, well, we’re with 
you a hundred percent. 

During these games, you'll be competing 
against athletes from many nations, but 
most important, you’re competing against 
yourself. All we expect is for you to do your 
best, to push yourself for that fraction of— 
one more fraction of a second or one notch 
higher or one inch further. Each time you 
do that, you’ve created a magic moment of 
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beauty and excellence in which all of us will 
share. 

The American ideal is not just winning; 
it’s going as far as you can go. If by pushing 
yourself to the limit you set a record or win 
a medal, you'll hear us. We'll probably look 
a little silly expressing our pride in your 
accomplishment, but our affection and 
pride is something that you can count on. 
We'll be cheering—win, lose, or draw. 

These games are the culmination of the 
work and dedication of thousands of people. 
I think Peter Ueberroth has done an excep- 
tional job. United States Olympic Commit- 
tee President Bill Simon has assured me 
you’re the best team ever. And Bill, himself, 
deserves our special thanks for all that he’s 
done. And of course, I’d like to mention 
your executive director, Don Miller, and all 
the coaches and managers who’ve made 
this possible, and these captains who are 
here on these steps with us. 

This has been a team effort all the way. 
Corporations have done their part. Individ- 
ual contributions have played a major role. 
Those who couldn’t give money, volun- 
teered—I understand 50,000 volunteers 
here, back stage—to get these games under- 
way. They’ve been donating their time and 
energy to the success of the games. 

Special recognition should go to Rafer 
Johnson and Donna de Varona and their 
Olympic Spirit Team. These Olympians 
have put out an enormous effort on your 
behalf and on behalf of the Olympics. And 
today, you are joining this special fraternity 
of individuals who have competed in previ- 
ous Olympics. It’s an honor no one can take 
away from you. 

Many years ago, believe it or not, I com- 
peted in sports, and coaches were known 
for spurring us on with some pretty punchy 
phrases and dialog—or monolog. And look- 
ing back now, I realize those coaches were 
just as excited at the time as we were. And 
the same is true right now, you can be cer- 
tain of that. We’re all in this together. And 
we know that we can count on you to push 
yourselves to the limit. 

So, set your sights high, and then go for 
it. 

For yourselves, for your families, for your 
country—and will you forgive me if I just 


be a little presumptuous—“do it for the 
Gipper.” [Laughter] 

God bless you all. We'll be watching. 
Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. at 
Heritage Hall on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, site of one of 
two Olympic villages for participating ath- 
letes. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to the Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum to 
witness the opening ceremonies of the 
games. He officially opened the games with 
the words: “Celebrating the 23d Olympiad 
of the modern era, I declare open the Olym- 
pic Games of Los Angeles.” 

The President then left Los Angeles and 
traveled to Santa Barbara and his ranch, 
Rancho del Cielo, to begin a vacation stay 
of approximately 3 weeks. 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 





Nomination of Edward J. Streator To Be the 
U.S. Representative, With the Rank of 
Ambassador. July 28, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward J. Streator, of 
New York, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, as 
the Representative of the United States of 
America to the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, with the 
rank of Ambassador. He would succeed 
Abraham Katz. 

Mr. Streator served in the United States 
Navy from 1952-1956 as lieutenant. He en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1956 and was 
on detail to the International Cooperation 
Administration as junior management assist- 
ant. He was economic officer in Addis 
Ababa (1958-1960) and political officer in 
Lomé (1960-1962). In the Department he 
was intelligence research analyst in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research (1962- 
1964), and staff assistant to the Secretary of 
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State (1964-1966). He was deputy political/ 
military adviser to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in Paris (1966- 
1968), and deputy political counselor at 
NATO in Brussels (1968-1969). From 1969 
to 1975, he was Deputy Director of the 
Office of NATO Affairs in the Department. 
From 1975 to 1977, he was Deputy Chief of 
Mission, then Deputy United States Perma- 
nent Representative to NATO in Brussels. 
Since 1977 he has been Deputy Chief of 
Mission in London. 

Mr. Streator received his A.B. in 1952 
from Princeton University. His foreign lan- 
guage is French. He was born December 
12, 1930, in New York, NY. 


Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission 





Nomination of Robert R. Davis To Be a 
Commissioner. July 30, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert R. Davis to be a 
Commissioner of the Commodity Futures 
Trading Commission for a term expiring 
April 13, 1989. He would succeed Philip M. 
Johnson. 

He is presently serving as senior econo- 
mist for the Joint Economic Committee of 
the United States Congress. Previously he 
was international economist, vice president 
and economist, economic research office, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago, 
IL (1979-1984); financial economist in the 
Division of Research of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in 1977-1979; eco- 
nomic consultant for National Management 
Consultants, Inc., in 1976; and visiting assist- 
ant professor, Department of Economics, 
Vanderbilt University, in 1975-1976. 

He graduated from Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University (B.A., 1972; 
M.A., 1974; Ph.D., 1977). He is married and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born 
April 3, 1949, in Atlanta, GA. 
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White House Staff 





Appointment of Paul B. Simmons as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director of 
the Office of Policy Information. 

July 30, 1984 





The President has appointed Paul B. Sim- 
mons as Special Assistant to the President 
and Director of the Office of Policy Infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Simmons has served as acting execu- 
tive secretary of the Cabinet Council on 
Human Resources since September 12, 
1983. Previously he was Deputy U.S. Com- 
missioner of Social Security in 1981-1983. 
He served 4 years, beginning in February 
1977, on the senior staff of Governor James 
R. Thompson of Illinois, first as director of 
the State of Illinois Washington office and 
later as executive assistant to the Governor. 
He was also director of the Governor’s Cost 
Control Task Force. 

Mr. Simmons was a special assistant in the 
Office of the Assistant HEW Secretary for 
Legislation in 1975-1976; associate commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department 
of Social Services in 1972-1974; executive 
assistant to the New York State Commis- 
sioner of Health in 1969-1972; and with the 
Capital Newspapers Group of the Hearst 
Corp. in 1964-1969. 

He graduated from St. Michael’s College 
(B.A., 1964) and the State University of 
New York Graduate School of Public Affairs 
(M.A., 1965). He is married, has one child, 
and resides in Washington, DC. He was 
born February 6, 1942, in Portland, ME. 


White House Staff 





Appointment of Michael A. Driggs as 
Special Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development and Assistant Director for 
Commerce and Trade. July 30, 1984 





The President today announced his ap- 
pointment of Michael A. Driggs to be Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Policy De- 
velopment and Assistant Director for Com- 
merce and Trade. 
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Since March 1982 Mr. Driggs has been 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Automotive 
Industry Affairs at the Department of Com- 
merce. Previously Mr. Driggs served as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion Loan Guarantee Board at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, as a budget examiner 
at the Office of Management and Budget, 
and as an intelligence officer in the USS. 
Army. 

Mr. Driggs received his master of public 
administration degree with an emphasis in 
public finance and economics from West 
Virginia University in 1973 and his B.A. 
from West Virginia University in 1969. 

Mr. Driggs was born on October 12, 
1947, in South Charleston, WV. He resides 
in the District of Columbia. 


National Urban League 





Message to the League’s Annual Conference 
in Cleveland, OH. July 30, 1984 





It is a great pleasure for me to send 
greetings to all the members of the Nation- 
al Urban League as you gather for your 
annual conference. 

The prospect for urban America is bright 
today because of the strength of the ongo- 
ing economic expansion. The rapid decline 
in unemployment, coupled with a very low 
level of inflation, has brought a renewal of 
prosperity and economic opportunity 
throughout most parts of our Nation. But 
there are still some areas and groups which 
have not fully shared in the general recov- 
ery. These areas and groups need an extra 
boost to join the rest of the Nation, and that 
is why I have proposed legislation to permit 
the designation of Enterprise Zones in se- 
lected cities across America. On July 24, I 
called upon the House of Representatives to 
bring this key measure to the floor for a 
vote. This proposal has the best potential to 
build on the progress we have made and to 
create jobs, independence and hope for 
people in inner cities and other economical- 
ly distressed areas. It is time for Congress to 
complete action on this vital legislation. 

We will not be satisfied with our econom- 
ic progress until it has spread to every town 


and neighborhood in our Nation. For many 
years, the National Urban League has led 
the way in directing the Nation’s attention 
to the still unresolved problems of our inner 
cities. | congratulate you on your many dec- 
ades of distinguished service to America, 
and I stand ready to work closely with you 
on ways we can achieve further progress. 

Please accept my best wishes for a most 
successful conference. 


Ronald Reagan 


National Governors’ Association 





Remarks by Telephone to the Association’s 
Annual Summer Meeting in Nashville, TN. 
July 31, 1984 





Governor Thompson. Mr. President, this 
is Jim Thompson. We have the Governors 
of the Nation assembled here, and we ap- 
preciate very much your calling this morn- 
ing. 

The President. Well, Jim, thank you very 
much, and thank all of you for letting me 
participate in this way. 

In our meeting last February at the 
White House and other subsequent meet- 
ings with Governors, we’ve discussed the 
importance of keeping the economy on 
sound footing, and we’ve discussed the im- 
portance, also, of getting the Federal deficit 
under control and of reducing unemploy- 
ment. I’m pleased to report we are making 
progress on both of these fronts. 

Regarding the deficit, I understand your 
concerns, especially about high interest 
rates and how they affect the States’ own 
economy recovery. I’m pleased to report 
that we now estimate the deficit to be well 
below that which was projected last Febru- 
ary. My recent signing of the deficit-reduc- 
tion downpayment package is clearly a first 
step. And I pledge that Ill continue to work 
to bring down deficits. We’ll have to work 
together with Congress to get spending 
under control, as well as to pass a constitu- 
tional amendment requiring a balanced 
budget. 

On the employment side, more Ameri- 
cans are working today than ever before in 
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our history. And I'd like to congratulate all 
of you on the work that you’ve done in 
your States to implement the Joint Partner- 
ship Training Act. It’s working well, and 70 
percent of those undergoing training have 
been able to find permanent jobs. That’s a 
dramatic improvement over the old CETA 
approach. The increased numbers of Ameri- 
cans working because of the economic ex- 
pansion means more revenue for the States, 
as well as the Federal Government. And I 
know this is good news for all of us. 

This kind of success justifies the faith 
we've had in returning power and responsi- 
bility to the States. Our invaluable dialog 
has made our partnership in federalism pos- 
sible, and our fine working relationship and 
communication must continue. 

Jim, I wanted to congratulate you on the 
great job that you’ve done as the National 
Governors’ Association chairman. And to 
John Carlin I want to offer my congratula- 
tions on your election as the new ‘chairman 
of NGA. I look forward to working with you 
and all of the members of NGA during your 
chairmanship. 

Governor Thompson. Thank you, Mr. 
President. We do appreciate your taking 
the initiative to speak to us today. 

And on a personal note, I think we all 
had a special feeling on Saturday evening as 
we watched you and our American athletes 
join together with other nations of the 
world with the common goal of excellence. 
And we were proud for you and proud for 
our country’s athletes. 

I'd like to thank you for the access that 
your administration has granted to the Gov- 
ernors. We have met with Cabinet Secretar- 
ies, with your staff, and with you to express 
our concerns about issues ranging from 
health care cost containment to highway 
funding. Those are issues that are near and 
dear to Governors’ hearts, and we appreci- 
ate your accessibility, even if we do not 
always agree. 

Your comments indicating your commit- 
ment to work with us on the pressing issues 
of the future are welcome, especially on the 
issue of deficit reduction. The downpay- 
ment just approved is welcome, but, obvi- 
ously, as you say, only a first step. And we 
are committed to continue our efforts to 
work with you and the Congress. 
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“Flexibility” is a key word to Governors. 
If JTPA has been a success, as you indicate, 
it has been a success largely because of the 
capability that the States have to tailor the 
program to our needs. 

In the medicaid program, the waivers 
that have been granted by HHS will allow 
States to implement badly needed cost con- 
tainment measures. However, we still need 
greater flexibility in this area, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are to achieve our common goal, 
holding down health costs. 

We are full partners in the federal 
system, and we sincerely appreciate you 
calling in recognition of that partnership. 
We look forward to a continuing dialog 
with you and your administration on these 
and other issues. 

Thank you very much. 

The President. Jim, thank you. Governor 
Carlin, look forward to working with you. 
And, believe me, I am committed to what I 
have long held, the belief that our nation, 
as a federation of sovereign States, that is 
the very basis of our freedom. And so I'll 
continue to work with all of you. And, 
again, thank you for letting me participate 
in this way. 

Goodbye. 

Governor Thompson. 


Goodbye, 
President, and thank you. 


Mr. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:45 a.m. from 
Rancho del Cielo. 


As printed above, the item follows the 
White House press release. 


National Voluntary Service Advisory 
Council 





Appointment of James S. Stockdale as a 
Member. July 31, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James S. Stockdale to be a 
member of the National Voluntary Service 
Advisory Council. He will succeed Roy 
Pfautch. 

Since 1983 Mr. Stockdale has been 
deputy secretary of the California Health & 
Welfare Agency in Sacramento, CA. Previ- 
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ously he was Deputy Under Secretary for 
Intergovernmental Affairs at the Depart- 


ment of Health and Human Services. He : 


was executive director of the California 
Reagan-Bush campaign in 1980; political di- 
rector of Citizens for the Republic in 1978- 
1979; and manager, State and local govern- 
ment affairs, Phillip Morris, Inc., in New 
York City (1977). 

He graduated from Gustavus Adolphus 
College (B.A.) in St. Peter, MN, and the 
University of South Dakota School of Law 
(J.D., 1972). He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Carmichael, CA. He 
was born December 16, 1937, in Pierre, SD. 


Domestic Issues 





Interview With Mort Crim of WDIV-TV in 
Detroit, MI. July 27, 1984 





Automobile Management-Labor 
Negotiations 


Mr. Crim. Thank you, Mr. President, for 
joining us today here on News 4. 

The President. Well, pleased to. 

Mr. Crim. There are several issues that 
are of unique interest to the people of 
Michigan and the people of Detroit. Right 
now, the auto companies are negotiating 
with the UAW. Many of the workers are 
saying that Reaganomics has not worked for 
them, that the auto companies are register- 
ing record profits, that they have been 
forced to give concessions. What do you say 
to these workers? 

The President. Well, I think Reaganomics 
has moved—or worked for everyone, in 
that we do have a recovery. And we have 7 
million more people at work today than 
were working in 1980. Now, I hope that in 
the coming negotiations—certainly, govern- 
ment should not interfere. As a former 


union president, myself, I believe that these ° 


problems are between management and 
labor to work out. 

But I do think that we have to keep in 
mind—yes, workers did make some conces- 
sions. On the other hand, while the automo- 


bile companies now are back in a profit 
position, there were several years there in 
which they were running tremendous 
losses. And I hope that there will be not 
only fairness, as there should be, but some 
restraint also in the negotiations, that we 
don’t do anything right now at this point to 
turn off the recovery, the expansion that 
we're having. It is one of the best recover- 
ies in all the seven or eight recessions that 
have occurred since World War II. 

And other than that, I’m not going to 
inject myself into the middle of that battle. 
But I don’t think it’s fair for anyone to sug- 
gest that they have not benefited from this 
recovery. We were in a very precarious 
state—our entire industrial capacity as a 
nation. 


Federal Deficits 


Mr. Crim. Mr. President, you promised 
during your campaign a balanced budget by 
the end of your first term. Instead of a bal- 
anced budget, we have record deficits. 
Chairman Lee Iacocca of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion calls that “the largest threat to a 
healthy auto industry that exists.” How do 
you answer him? 

The President. Well, I answer it by saying 
that we have had continuous deficits for 50 
years. I’ve been one of the loudest voices, I 
guess, back over the years in saying that 
this was a false policy for this country to 
follow. It followed a policy that believed 
that a little inflation was good for us. And I, 
20 years ago, said that a little inflation one 
day becomes runaway inflation. And it did 
in this present time. 

Now, when I promised an economic pro- 
gram that, before the end of my term—first 
term—would eliminate deficits, before the 
election even took place the economy had 
so worsened that I said that promise no 
longer could be kept, that the situation had 
changed from the time that I, with the help 
of some fine leaders in this country and 
business executives, had put together an 
economic plan to try and bring us down 
from inflation and deficits and everything 
else. 

We are going to continue to try. The size 
of the deficits now were in large part 
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brought about by the recession that we 
were in. They were cyclical, as it’s called, 
because they were the product of that re- 
cession. As we recover, we're finding that 
our own projections of deficits are too high. 
We're also finding that our projections of 
the government revenues after our tax 
cut—our projections were too low, that we 
are receiving more money than we had an- 
ticipated in tax revenues. 

So, all of this is helping to bring down the 
deficits below the projected point. But 
more than that, we have to continue reduc- 
ing government costs. The Federal Govern- 
ment simply costs too much and is taking 
too high a percentage of the gross national 
product. To not—well, to continue doing 
that would run the risk of going back into 
the repeated cycles of recessions that we’ve 
had. 

But I think now that, with this economy, 
which is on a sound basis, with continued 
trimming of government spending, I think 
that we will get a handle on the recession 
and on the deficits. 


Detroit Tigers 


Mr. Crim. Mr. President, let’s talk about 
something real pleasant now: an organiza- 
tion that has been going up faster than the 
gross national product, and I’m talking 
about our own Detroit Tigers. Have you 
been following their exploits? 

The President. Yes, | have, as a matter of 
fact. I know that they’re in first place of the 
Eastern Division of the American League 
and the—I think their win-loss run is about 
695 percent or so. [Laughter] And all I can 
say is, “Bless you, boys.” 

Mr. Crim. And all we can say is, “Thank 
you, Mr. President.” And the Detroit Tiger 
fans are grateful. 

The President. Okay. 

Mr. Crim. Thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 2:47 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at_ the 
White House. It was recorded for later 
broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August I. 
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Domestic Issues 





‘ Interview With Don Cannon of WTAE-TV 


in Pittsburgh, PA. July 27, 1984 





Social Security 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. President, my name is 
Don Cannon. I’m with WTAE television in 
Pittsburgh, and my first question deals with 
social security. You have proposed, and 
Congress is about to dispose of, an increase 
in payments to recipients. Now today, Mr. 
Pickle, chairman of the House Social Securi- 
ty Committee, is saying that the tax, FICA, 
will have to be raised next year, or the 
taxable base will have to be raised to cover 
this increase. How do you respond to that, 
sir? 

The President. No, 1 don’t think it will, 
but I'll tell you why we felt it was fair to do 
what I announced the other night. 

It is true that the regulations for govern- 
ing social security COLA’s, as they’re 
called—cost-of-living increases—prescribes 
that there is no cost-of-living increase if in- 
flation is below 3 percent. Now, there is a 
possibility that it may fall just below 3 per- 
cent in the third quarter of this year, which 
is the measuring point as to whether or 
not—or what the COLA will be. 

And we have asked, as a part of our pro- 
gram that put social security on a sound 
financial footing, when it was due to go 
bankrupt along about July of 1983—and the 
bipartisan commission that came up with a 
proposal to fix this—part of it called for a 6- 
month delay in a cost-of-living adjustment 
for the people on social security. And be- 
cause of that, because of their taking that 6- 
month delay, we just felt that it was only 
fair that even if inflation went below the 3 
point mark—and it may very well do that, 
because for the last 3 months it’s been run- 
ning at 3.3 percent—that it would only be 
fair for us for one more time to give this 
cost-of-living increase. Then, if we continue 
on down with inflation, why, this would be 
the end. This would be a one-time thing. 
We think that’s only fair. 


Tax Increases 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. President, Mr. Mondale 
in his acceptance speech last Thursday in 
San Francisco, said you had a secret tax 
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plan; that regardless of who was elected 
President next year, or this year, taxes 
would have to be raised; that he was level- 
ing with the American people, and you 
would not. What’s your response to that, 
sirP 

The President. Well, my response is that 
he was half right. He was right about the 
fact that he would give us a tax increase, 
because if you look at his record when he 
was a Senator, he’s voted for every tax in- 
crease ever proposed—and, I think, some- 
times has proposed them himself. So, I’m 
quite sure that he would raise taxes. 

I’m quite sure that I would not, because 
to me a tax increase is a last resort, when 
there is no other thing to do. A tax increase, 
I think, could very well upset the recovery 
that we have. 

I believe the biggest single factor in the 
recovery that we have right now which has 
resulted in a restoration of profits to the 
automobile industry, to the housing indus- 
try—we’re building twice as many homes as 
we were building in 1980 now. I mention 
those two industries because either one of 
them can start a recession all by itself. Well, 
to have a tax increase could very well upset 
this recovery. The tax cut that we’ve had is 
the biggest factor, as I say, in that recovery. 
And so, I have no secret plan. 

What we do have—I have asked the 
Treasury Department to study and bring to 
me by December some proposals for tax 
reform—number one, to simplify it. The tax 
code has become so complicated that the 
average citizen just cannot compute what 
they owe the Government. And we want to 
have a more simple and a more fair tax 
system, and we want to see if we can’t have 
one that will broaden the base so that we 
can actually reduce the rates on the individ- 
uals paying. 

When you stop and think that because of 
the complexity of the tax law right now, 
there is probably a hundred billion dollars 
of tax that is legitimately owed and not 
being paid. And those who are freeloading 
on their fellow taxpayers, I think, should be 
brought into the payment of tax. 


Steel Imports 


Mr. Cannon. Mr. President, will you 
accept the recommendations of the US. 
International Trade Commission that the 


domestic steel industry needs relief in the 
form of tariffs and quotas over the next few 
years to bail out the industry? 

The President. Well, we have their find- 
ing that the steel industry has been harmed 
by imports, but they, then, will be coming 
back with recommendations as to what the 
answer should be, sometime in September. 
And my comment can only be that I am 
waiting to see what their recommendations 
are going to be. 


Pittsburgh Pirates 


Mr. Cannon. Finally, sir, you had a bene- 
diction for the Tigers. Do you have one for 
the PiratesP We’re in last place, as you 
know. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, you know, in the job 
that I’m in, I know that I can’t really take 
sides with anyone. So, having been a sports 
announcer broadcasting major baseball 
myself, I can just wish them well. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The interview began at 2:54 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House. It was recorded for later 
broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 1. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Mike Schneider of WPLG- 
TV in Miami, FL. July 27, 1984 





U.S.-Cuban Relations 


Mr. Schneider. Hello, Mr. President, this 
is Mike Schneider in Miami. It’s good to be 
able to talk to you again, sir. 

The President. Good to talk to you, Mike. 

Mr. Schneider. The first question is, Mr. 
Castro just celebrated yet another anniver- 
sary in power in Cuba. Lots of questions 
there: He reportedly wants to talk to the 
United States, and there are rumors in 
Miami right now that the United States is 
negotiating in some secret capacity with the 
Cubans, possibly about the return of the 
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Mariel criminals. Is that true? What can you 
tell us about that? 

The President. Yes, there’s been an indi- 
cation that they’re willing to talk about this, 
and we have been in communication with 
them and certainly are ready to talk. No 
plans have been set, as yet, for that, but to 
talk about the so-called Marielitos. 

Mr. Schneider. Is there a good possibility 
that those people can be returned in the 
near future? 

The President. 1 believe so, unless they go 
back on things that they have already said 
to us. And we see no indication of that. Yes, 
I think that—I think it’s a matter of num- 
bers and deciding how many, but they’ve 
expressed a willingness to take back. 

Mr. Schneider. How soon could that be, 
sir? Possibly this year? 

The President. 1 would hope so. 


Immigration Legislation 


Mr. Schneider. The Simpson-Mazzoli bill, 
sir—a lot of people down here have very 
strong emotions on that. Especially in the 
Cuban American community there’s been 
strong support for it. Those people thought 
that you supported that bill. Now we hear 
that if the House version of it is accepted 
and goes to your desk, you, in fact, will not 
sign it. That’s what we've heard. Is that 
true, and if so, why this apparent flip-flop? 

The President. Well now, Mike, it’s no 
flip-flop with me. And I never comment on 
whether I'll veto something until I see it 
finally on my desk, because sometimes 
what’s been an apple up on Capitol Hill, 
turns into an orange before it gets here, or 
vice versa. But it is true that I favor—sup- 
port the Senate version of that bill. 

The House has injected some things in 
the bill that I find it very difficult to sup- 
port. It would give us very great problems. 
Now, it hasn’t gone into conference yet, but 
someplace in conference they usually come 
down between the two versions. And I will 
have to wait and see what is there. 

But, yes, I’ve had to say that the House 
version would be unacceptable to me, be- 
cause—— 

Mr. Schneider. What is—— 

The President. ——of the things that had 
been added. 
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Mr. Schneider. If I may, sir, what is it in 
the House version that you find objection- 
able? 

The President. Well, for one—and there 
are a number of things, but for one, alone, 
is a tremendous cost factor that didn’t exist 
in the other bill. 


Entitlement Programs 


Mr. Schneider. The question now refers 
back to Mr. Mondale’s charges that—he of 
course says that he will raise taxes, and he 
claims that you will, too. You say that you 
won't, that you'll try to cut spending. And 
there are many people in our area con- 
cerned that the spending cuts could come, 
of course, in social security or in medicare 
packages, or in packages that aid the elder- 
ly. What can you say to reassure those 
people? 

The President. Well, first of all, with 
regard to social security, we have absolutely 
no plans whatsoever to change that. As 
you'll remember, social security was made 
the object of a great deal of demagoguery 
in the 1982 election. And there were a 
great many falsehoods spread which had 
the terrible effect of frightening many 
people dependent on that program, in spite 
of the fact that we tried in every way we 
could to tell them we were not going to 
pull the rug out from under them. But we 
were faced with social security bellying up 
bankrupt in July of ’83. In fact, to get some 
checks out, we had to borrow money. 

Then, after the election, we had a biparti- 
san commission put together, and we 
worked out a plan which has put social se- 
curity on a sound footing for—well, as far as 
we can see, to the year 2025. So, we’re not 
making any changes in that. 

Now, medicare is a problem that we have 
to meet, because medicare has something of 
the same problem that social security previ- 
ously had, and it is faced—not as immediate 
in danger, as was social security—but it is 
faced with problems of fiscal insecurity in 
the next few years; before 1990. So, we are 
going to have to follow the same procedure 
and come up with a plan that ensures the 
fiscal soundness, because there are 28 mil- 
lion people in this country depending on 
medicare for their health services. 
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Social Issues 


Mr. Schneider. Mr. President, there are 
those who claim that a second Reagan ad- 
ministration would be a much more dog- 
matic, conservative administration, that 
you'd be pushing harder on your so-called 
social agenda—pushing for a constitutional 
ban on abortion, for a ban on school busing. 
Would that happen under a second Reagan 
administration? 

The President. Well, I have been strongly 
in favor of a number of measures—the tui- 
tion tax credits, for one. And now we've 
made some progress in the last few days on 
prayer in schools. But I certainly wasn’t 
seeking to impose prayers; I simply wanted 
to give them permission to pray if they 
wanted to, and it’d be up to them. 

And, with regard to abortions, I feel that 
unless and until someone can establish that 
the unborn child is not a living human 
being, then that unborn child is protected 
by the constitutional protection of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. And if 
you found a body and you didn’t know 
whether it was dead or alive, you wouldn’t 
bury it until you found out for sure that it 
was not living. And I feel the same way 
about the unborn child. 

In fact, all of the medical evidence, so far, 
proves definitely that the unborn child is a 
living human being. And we have no right 
to take its life unless it would be taking that 
life in protection of the mother’s life. 

Mr. Schneider. Mr. President, thank you 
very much for letting the people of south 
Florida know how you feel. We appreciate 
it. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 3 p.m. in the 
Diplomatic Reception Room at the White 
House. It was recorded for later broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 1. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Forrest Sawyer of WAGA- 
TV in Atlanta, GA. July 27, 1984 





1984 Presidential Campaign Debates 


Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President this is Forrest 
Sawyer in Atlanta. It’s a pleasure to talk 
with you. 


The President. Forrest, hello. 


Mr. Sawyer. Let’s start with some good 
old-fashioned politics. Geraldine Ferraro has 
said that if this is a campaign without na- 
tional debate, then it will dwindle to name- 
calling. Jimmy Carter has said he’s con- 
vinced that you’re going to try to avoid a 
debate. And you’ve said you’re going to 
leave it up to your campaign manager. It’s a 
critical issue. Why not decide yourself and 
declare whether or not you want to debate? 


The President. \’ve said all the way, I sup- 
port the idea of debate; debated in the last 
election and would do so in this next one. I 
did not accept that statement of Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale that we should have a half a 
dozen or more debates. As a matter of fact, 
I think we could bore the pants off the 
viewers if we did something of that kind. 
But I believe that there is something that 
we can agree upon in the nature of debat- 
ing, and I look forward to doing that. 

Mr. Sawyer. How many would you like, 
sirP 

The President. Frankly, I think two would 
be as many as the public should stand for. 
But, again, as I did say that I think that 
those who work on the planning of strategy 
and the schedules, and so forth, have to be 
considered in this, and I am looking for- 
ward to listening to their counsel and 
advice. 


Mr. Sawyer. Would you like Vice Presi- 
dent Bush to debate Ms. Ferraro? 


The President. That is another issue that I 
think has to be decided involving them and 
involving strategy. Remember, the election 
really is between the two candidates for 
President. You can’t get elected Vice Presi- 
dent unless the head of the ticket wins. 


Anne M. Burford 


Mr. Sawyer. Sir, let’s talk about the envi- 
ronment. Anne Burford left the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency under a cloud. 
You have reappointed her to an advisory 
committee on oceans and environment—on 
oceans and atmospheres, and that has upset 
environmental groups. Since she left the 
EPA in such a shambles, why reappoint 
her? 

The President. Well, I don’t think she did 
leave it in a shambles. And I just believe 
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that when someone has been the victim of 
an attempted lynching, then someone 
ought to come to the rescue. 

Anne Burford was called up to appear 
before a House committee. And the House 
committee was demanding documents from 
her, and we ruled, with the advice of the 
Justice Department, that we were going to 
stand for executive privilege and not make 
them available, because those documents 
were part—well, they were investigatory 
reports. And if it developed that in the con- 
tinuing investigation there was reason for 
legal action against other individuals, that 
could be compromised by opening up those 
records. So, she was simply carrying out our 
orders in refusing to make those records 
available and certainly didn’t deserve the 
treatment that she received. 

And I said from the very first that while 
they made it impossible for her to do any- 
thing but resign, that I was going to find a 
place for her, because I wanted her as a 
part of our administration. 


Recreation Area in Georgia 


Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President, an environ- 
mental issue of critical concern to Geor- 
gians: the Chattahoochee River National 
Recreation Area. Originally, 6,500 acres 
were intended to be purchased. Under your 
administration, that has been cut to some- 
thing less than half, and whether more criti- 
cal lands will be purchased is up in the air. 
Will you free more money for purchase? 

The President. Well, my understanding is 
that in the review of that land and the 
study of that land, 3,600 acres has been 
approved for additional—addition to that 
park. At the same time, more land—I don’t 
know whether it’s limited to the 6,500 or 
the balance of it that you mentioned or 
whether it’s even more—more land has 
been or is being studied, and we are talking 
about trying to get together with counties, 
local communities, and the State in efforts 
for a joint purchase of additional land. And 
I can’t tell you what the situation is with 
regard to that right now, or what the bal- 
ance is that’s being considered. 


Nicaragua 


Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President, Nicaragua. 
You are giving money for what some 
people call a not-so-secret war there. You 
are supporting anti-Sandinista guerrillas, 
whose open aim is to overthrow the govern- 
ment. Yet your administration has been 
saying you don’t support the overthrow. 
How do you square those two? 

The President. No, actually, what those 
people are, those so-called guerrillas, or 
contras, as they’re called in Nicaragua, are 
actually—and for the most part, people who 
were participants in the original revolution 
and then had that revolution stolen from 
them by the Communist Sandinistas. And 
some of them were ousted from the coun- 
try, some of them were jailed; they were 
denied any part in the government. 

What we’re trying to support down there 
is the honest desire of the people of Nicara- 
gua to have the revolution that was prom- 
ised them. The Sandinistas and the others 
had promised the Organization of American 
States that the revolution’s goals were free- 
dom of the press, freedom to have labor 
unions, human rights, freedom of speech 
and assembly, freedom of religion—all the 
things that we believe are democratic. 

Once in, the Sandinistas ousted the others 
and have a totalitarian, Marxist-Leninist—a 
Communist government, totalitarian and 
with a denial of the rights of the citizens, 
and the people down there are being op- 
pressed by that government. And we be- 
lieve that we have an obligation to support 
the legitimate demands of the Nicaraguan 
people. 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. President, from Atlanta, 
thank you for the conversation. 

The President. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 3:06 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House. It was recorded for later 
broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was te- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 1. 
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Domestic Issues 





Interview With Rose Stanley of KAKE-TV 
in Wichita, KS. July 27, 1984 





Farm Policy 


Ms. Stanley. Mr. President, this is Rose 
Stanley from KAKE-TV in Wichita, Kansas. 
For our first question-—-comes from the 
Breadbasket. Since the Department of Agri- 
culture was formed in 1862, one of the per- 
ceived objectives was to preserve the family 
farm. The number of family farms has 
dwindled because their economic viability 
has declined. Realistically, is it still a realis- 
tic goal of government to preserve the 
family farm? 

The President. Yes. As a matter of fact, I 
can understand what the problems have 
been, because agriculture was probably 
hurt worse in the cost-price squeeze of the 
recent recession and the inflation than 
probably any other segment of our society. 
The land values went up. The interest rates 
also went up. 

They borrowed excessive amounts of 
money based on the artificial land value 
that had been created by inflation. And 
then, when we managed to bring inflation 
back down, and, hopefully, that we're going 
to eliminate it entirely, they were left with 
the depressed land values. But the cost of 
production rose 45 percent for the Ameri- 
can farmer in just the brief period of a 
couple of years. And at the same time, the 
production was such and the booming crops 
that the prices were depressed. 

Now, we know that they’re going through 
hardships. We have done a number of 
things to be of help and are trying to help 
all that we can. The PIK Program was part 
of that, that I think did save a number of 
farmers. But we are—Secretary Block, our 
Secretary of Agriculture, is out on a listen- 
ing expedition throughout the country, 
hearing the problems of the farmers and 
their recommendations so that we can 
come up with a new farm bill in 1985. 


Women’s Issues 


Ms. Stanley. On the subject of women, 
inasmuch as Geraldine Ferraro is on the 
Democratic ticket, do you think that a GOP 


victory in November would set back the 
women’s movement? 

The President. Not at all. I think this was 
just a natural thing that could have hap- 
pened to either party and should have hap- 
pened. And I am one who has said for some 
time that I think we are in the near future 
going to see a woman President in this 
country. Now, I happen to hope she’ll be a 
Republican woman. 

And I think that our record would indi- 
cate that’s very possible. After all, we took 
the lead in appointing a woman to the 
United States Supreme Court for the first 
time. It is the first time there have been 
three women as members of our Cabinet. 
And we have some 1,600 women in very 
top positions throughout our government 
here. Those of the—some 4,000 that a Presi- 
dent can appoint—in our administration 
1,600 of those are women already and 
doing fantastic and wonderful jobs. 

So, I don’t think a setback of this kind— 
it—in fact, the other day a Democratic Sen- 
ator said the contest now is not whether a 
woman should be a candidate; it’s whether 
is this the right woman for that particular 
jobP 

Ms. Stanley. You have appointed Eliza- 
beth Dole, Margaret Heckler, Sandra Day 
O’Connor, Jeane Kirkpatrick. Yet, there is 
still a charge of perception by some that 
you are “anti-women.” How—— 

The President. 1 know—— 

Ms. Stanley. How do you respond to 
thatP 

The President. ——and it is very frustrat- 
ing, because as Governor of California, I 
was the first one among the 50 Governors 
to start a survey and a search of State stat- 
utes and regulations to eliminate any that in 
their language discriminated against 
women. And we were most successful with 
that. When I came here to Washington, I 
instituted the same kind of search at the 
Federal level and then set out to encourage 
the rest of the Governors to do this at a 
State level. And about half of them right 
now are changing laws—or State statutes 
and regulations to eliminate this. 

We have changed a number of ihem here 
at the Federal level and have more to go. 
Many of them require legislation to change. 
We've changed what we can by Executive 
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order. And so, I don’t understand why there 
should be this attitude, except that some- 
times I suspect that maybe some of the or- 
ganized groups out there have a political 
bias also and are partial to one party over 
the other. 


U.S. Supreme Court 


Ms. Stanley. Finally, during the next 4 
years it’s anticipated that the next President 
will have to fill up to five vacancies on the 
U.S. Supreme Court. What philosophical cri- 
teria will you be basing your decisions on? 

The President. 1 want judges who will in- 
terpret the law and not legislate and think 
that their job is to make the law. And I 
think in recent years we’ve had some exam- 
ples of the Court actually taking the job of 
the Legislature and legislating rather than 
interpreting. 

Ms. Stanley. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

The President. Well, thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 3:12 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House. It was recorded for later 
broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 


leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 1. 


Domestic and Foreign Issues 





Interview With Dorothy Fuldheim of 
WEWS-TV in Cleveland, OH. 
July 27, 1984 





Views on the Presidency 


Ms. Fuldheim. Mr. President, thank you 
very much for this opportunity. I wanted to 
ask you this question: Through the years 
you've been in office, why do you want to 
be President, with all of the burdens and 
responsibilities? 

The President. Well, the funny thing is, I 
kind of greet that question with mixed emo- 
tions, because for all of my life, while I was 
active in supporting candidates and causes 
that I believed in, simply because I believe 
that you have to pay your way, and life had 
been very good to me, and the business 


that I was in gave me some recognition, 
and I could attract an audience and help at 
fundraisers and things—I did that. But I 
never wanted or thought that I would seek 
public office. Then I was persuaded to, for 
the Governor’s job in California. 

And, you know, someone has once said 
that life begins when you begin to serve. 
And I found there that life did begin. I 
thought that I would regret leaving the oc- 
cupation and profession that I had practiced 
for so long. But I found it so fulfilling. And 
now, at this stage of my life, I want to 
continue to serve. 


Tax Increases 


Ms. Fuldheim. Well, | hope you do con- 
tinue. 

I'd like to ask you something else. Is there 
any truth to the rumor that you’re waiting 
until after the election to increase the 
taxes? This bothers me a great deal. 

The President. Let me tell you, there’s 
been a distortion of something I said. 
Maybe I answered too much of an answer 
in the press conference some time ago 
when I spoke about that. 

No. No plans, nor do I believe that we 
need a tax increase. We’re going to reduce 
the deficits by the way they should be re- 
duced, which is reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment. To me, a tax increase is a last 
resort. My opponent has made it plain that 
to him it’s a first resort. And his record 
indicates he really feels that way. 

Now, what I said that was misinterpret- 
ed—I tried to explain that if, when we have 
gotten government costs down to the point 
at which they could not be reduced any 
farther and government still be able to per- 
form the services it’s responsible for, then, 
if the tax policy did not match the outgo, 
you would have to look and adjust the situa- 
tion then. But we’re nowhere near that. 
And I am still going to go after what I think 
is fat in government and get it out of there. 

And believe me, I have no plans, other 
than this last resort thing that I men- 
tioned—if that should turn out to be true 
someday down the road, years from now—I 
have no intention of asking for a tax in- 
crease. 
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Voter Registration 


Ms. Fuldheim. Mr. President, I also have 
the same attitude to fat that you do, only 
mine has to do with my body, not with 
taxes. [Laughter] Do you think that Jesse 
Jackson has increased the importance of the 
black vote in the United States? 

The President. Oh, I think he has. I think 
he’s been responsible for one thing—some- 
thing that maybe the rest of us couldn’t 
have done—and that is to get a great many 
people who hadn’t bothered to participate 
in the political arena, who hadn’t registered 
to vote, to get them to register and now to 
participate as voters. 

I would like to see everybody that is eligi- 
ble to vote—see them registered and see 
them voting. That would really be our de- 
mocracy at work. Over recent years we’ve 
seen declining numbers going to the polls 
to vote in elections, and I think part of it is 
because we’ve just satiated them with polit- 
ical campaigns that run too long—until they 
seem like they’re always hearing about a 
political campaign, whether at the local or 
State level, or at the national level. And, no, 
I’m glad to see more people registering and 
getting ready to participate. 


Nuclear Weapons 


Ms. Fuldheim. One final question, and 
this really is a serious one. All nations are 
beginning to construct more nuclear weap- 
ons. Our Defense Department said the 
other day that our nuclear armament is in- 
adequate, and that we will have to increase 
it more to be competitive. I don’t under- 
stand it. We spend billions of dollars. 

The President. They are right about 
that—unless we can persuade the Soviet 
Union, and until we can persuade them to 
come back to the so-called START and INF 
talks, which are negotiations to reduce the 
number of weapons on both sides. 

But we have less nuclear power today 
than we had 20 years ago. We’ve with- 
drawn a thousand nuclear weapons from 
Europe, and we plan to withdraw another 
1,400. In the last 10 years, the Soviet Union 
has added 800 ballistic missiles, interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles of the MX type that 
we're seeking to build. We’re trying to get 


permission from Congress to build 100 of 
those. But they have built 800 in these last 
10 years; we have built none—zero. 

And we are so far behind that we run the 
risk of having lost a deterrent capability; in 
other words, having a capability that says to 
them, you better not fire—just as they're 
saying to us, we better not fire. And so, 
what we're trying to do is update and mod- 
ernize with these hundred weapons. 

Our weapons that we have on hand right 
now are of such an early generation that 
the Soviets have produced and deployed 
about four new generations of weapons 
while we have produced none. And their 
weapons have greater accuracy, greater 
power, than our old-fashioned ones. So, 
we’re seeking just a hundred MX missiles. 

Ms. Fuldheim. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. I hope you come and visit soon 
again. 

The President. 1 would like that. And 
thank you very much. 


Note: The interview began at 3:18 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room at the 
White House. It was recorded for later 
broadcast. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on August 1. 


United States-Soviet Union Talks in 
Vienna, Austria 





Statement by the Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 
August 1, 1984 





The United States has made clear to the 
Soviet Government in a series of high-level 
messages that it accepts the Soviet Union’s 
June 29 proposal and is prepared for serious 
talks in Vienna on outer space, including 
antisatellite weapons. We have expressed 
our view that the problem of weapons in 
space cannot be considered in isolation 
from the overall strategic relationship, but 
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that we have no preconditions for the 
Vienna agenda. 

Despite this clearly stated, positive stand 
on our part, the Soviet Union has alleged 
that the United States has rejected the 
Soviet proposal. The latest Moscow press 
briefing repeated these charges, despite the 
clear statement of the United States posi- 
tion in a series of high-level messages con- 
veyed to the Soviet Government in diplo- 
matic channels. 

In our communications with the Soviets, 
we have stated our view that their proposal 
for a conference on the “militarization of 
outer space” is an “excellent idea” and that 
we are prepared to have a U.S. delegation 
in Vienna on September 18 to engage in 
such negotiations. 

We recently presented a proposal for a 
possible joint Soviet-American announce- 
ment on the content and objective of the 
Vienna talks. This proposal states explicitly 
that the aim of the talks should be to work 
out and conclude agreements concerning 
the militarization of outer space, including 
antisatellite systems and other aspects of 
this issue. 

In response to the Soviet proposal of a 
mutual moratorium on antisatellite tests 
from the outset of the talks, the United 
States expressed a readiness to have our ne- 
gotiators consider what mutual restraints 
would be appropriate during the course of 
negotiations. The latest Soviet statements 
have converted this proposal into a precon- 
dition, a transformation which suggests a 
disingenuous Soviet approach. We continue 
to believe that possible mutual restraints 
are an appropriate subject for the negotia- 
tions; the joint statement, however, should 
not prejudge the outcome of these negotia- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly misrep- 
resented the U.S. position regarding the 
opening of arms control talks between our 
two countries in Vienna. From this latest 
Soviet statement, it appears that the Soviets 
were not serious about their proposal. We 
regret this. As note above, we have consist- 
ently accepted their proposal to meet in 
Vienna. We prefer that this matter be dealt 
with in diplomatic channels. 
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Meeting With Archbishop Pio Laghi, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States 





Exchange With Reporters Prior to the 
Meeting. August 1, 1984 





The President. You, of course, know who 
our guest is. I don’t have to tell you. And 
we're very pleased and proud to have him 
here. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think Poland 
went far enough in its amnesty so that you 
can lift some of the sanctions? 

The President. These are the things that 
we're going to discuss today. 

Q. Mr. President, the Soviets say that 
your position has made it impossible to 
meet in Vienna next September. 

The President. Well, you’ve had a press 
conference on that and have heard what 
my statement was. 

Q. What do you have to say about it? 
What do you tell them? 

The President. No, 'm not going to take 
any questions on that at a photo opportuni- 
ty. 
Q. Is there anything you can do to get 
them there? \ 

The President. What? 

Q. Is there anything you can do to get 
them to Vienna? 

The President. We're doing everything 
we can. 

Reporter. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Are you disappointed by Mrs. Bur- 
ford’s letter? 

The President. I'm not going to comment 
on those things here. We’re here to talk 
about—with our visitor about another situa- 
tion. All right? 

Reporter. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
12 noon following the arrival of the Arch- 
bishop at Rancho del Cielo. 

Following the working lunch, the White 
House announced that the President and 
the Archbishop exchanged views during the 
meeting on a number of issues, including 
East-West relations, the situation in Central 
America, and recent events in Poland. The 
meeting lasted from 12 noon to 1:40 p.m. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
White House press release. 





United States Sanctions Against Poland 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. August 3, 1984 





The President has taken note of the re- 
lease of political prisoners announced by 
the Polish Government on July 21. He be- 
lieves that it represents a significant move 
in the direction of national reconciliation in 
Poland. Therefore, in accordance with his 
step-by-step approach for dealing with the 
Polish situation, he has decided to take two 
steps. 


First, the President has authorized the 
lifting of the ban on landing rights for regu- 
larly scheduled flights by the Polish state 
airline, LOT, subject to the regularization 
of our civil aviation relationship, and the 
full reestablishment of scientific exchanges 
between the United States and Poland. 


Second, the President has indicated that 
complete and reasonable implementation of 
the amnesty decision will create a positive 
atmosphere that would allow the reactiva- 
tion of Poland’s application for membership 
in the International Monetary Fund. The 
United States would, of course, consider any 
final application on its merits, including Po- 
land’s willingness to fulfill the obligations of 
IMF membership. 


The purpose of our sanctions has from 
the very beginning been to encourage 
movement away from confrontation toward 
reconciliation in Poland. While the United 
States remains concerned with the situation 
in Poland, we view the Polish Govern- 
ment’s amnesty declaration as a potentially 
positive development. 


The United States is prepared to take fur- 
ther positive steps in response to further 
significant movement toward national rec- 
onciliation in Poland. In the meantime, we 
will be consulting with our NATO allies and 
others on the situation in Poland and a 
Western response to it. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 28 
The President left the White House for a 
trip to California. 


July 31 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be Gov- 
ernors of the Board of Governors of the 
American National Red Cross for terms of 3 
years: 


Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger is 
being reappointed; 

Donald Ian MacDonald, Administrator of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, Department of Health and 
Human Services, will succeed Edward Brandt; 

Gilbert G. Pompa, Director of the Community 
Relations Service, Department of Justice, will 
succeed T.H. Bell; and 

Samuel W. Speck, Jr., Associate Director of the 


Federal Emergency Management Agency, will 
succeed Louis O. Guiffrida. 


August I 

The White House announced that the 
President would honor the request of Anne 
M. Burford to remove her name from con- 
sideration as Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Oceans and Atmos- 
phere. 


August 3 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Elliot Ross Buckley as Chairman 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Review Commission. He will succeed 
Robert A. Rowland. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 30 


Charles D. Baker, 

of Massachusetts, to be Under Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice John A. 
Svahn, resigned. 


Edward J. Streator, 

of New York, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Career Min- 
ister, to be the Representative of the 
United States of America to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, with the rank of Ambassador. 


Submitted August I 


Paul M. Bator, 

of Massachusetts, to be United States Cir- 
cuit Judge for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, vice a new position created by P.L. 
98-353, approved July 10, 1984. 


Juan R. Torruella del Valle, 

of Puerto Rico, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the First Circuit, vice a new posi- 
tion created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 
10, 1984. 


Emory M. Sneeden, 

of South Carolina, to be United States Cir- 
cuit Judge for the Fourth Circuit, vice a 
new position created by P.L. 98-353, ap- 
proved July 10, 1984. 


Frank H. Easterbrook, 
of Illinois, to be United States Circuit Judge 
for the Seventh Circuit, vice a new position 


created by P.L. 98-353, approved July 10, 
1984. 


Cynthia Holcomb Hall, 

of California, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice a new po- 
sition created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted August 1—Continued 


Charles E. Wiggins, 

of Virginia, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice a new po- 
sition created by P.L. 98-353, approved 
July 10, 1984. 


Thomas J. Aquilino, Jr., 

of New York, to be a Judge of the United 
States Court of International Trade, vice 
Frederick Landis, retired. 


Submitted August 2 


Robert R. Davis, 

of Illinois, to be a Commissioner of the 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission 
for the term expiring April 13, 1989, vice 
Philip M. Johnson, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released July 28 


Advance text: 


Remarks to members of the U.S. Olympic 
team in Los Angeles, CA 


Released August 1 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Paul M. Bator to be a United 
States Circuit Judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit, Frank H. Easterbrook to be 
a United States Circuit Judge for the Sev- 
enth Circuit, Cynthia Holcomb Hall to be a 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit, Emory M. Sneeden to be a United 
States Circuit Judge for the Fourth Circuit, 
Charles E. Wiggins to be a United States 
Circuit Judge for the Ninth Circuit, and 
Juan R. Torruella del Valle to be a United 
States Circuit Judge for the First Circuit 
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Checklist—Continued 

Released August 1—Continued 
Announcement: 

Nomination of Thomas J. Aquilino, Jr., to be 


a Judge of the United States Court of Inter- 
national Trade 


Statement: 

President’s meeting with Archbishop Pio 
Laghi, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States—by the Principal Deputy Press Sec- 
retary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 


Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Editor’s Note 





The President was at Rancho del Cielo, his 
ranch near Santa Barbara, CA, on August 3, 
the closing date of this issue. Releases and 
announcements issued by the Office of the 
Press Secretary in Santa Barbara, but not 
received by the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter in time for inclusion in this issue, will 
be printed as they become available. 
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